REMINISCENCES

satisfy the claims of Ireland without imperilling the
safety and the stability of the Empire. I had many
conversations with Mr. Gladstone on these subjects
during the years that followed, and I saw that his con-
victions were slowly but steadily growing until they
expressed themselves at last in his Home Rule measure
of 1886. Mr. Gladstone's feelings towards Ireland and
Irishmen always seemed to be generous and sympathetic.
During the bitterest days of the obstruction struggle he
never, so far as I know, said anything that was harsh
or inconsiderate with regard to those of us who most
strongly opposed his government. He may have been
disappointed, as I have said, but in his disappointment
there was nothing ungenerous, nothing vindictive, noth-
ing even unreasonable. His son Herbert Gladstone
always showed the most thorough sympathy with the
Irish movement and with the condition of the suffering
Irish tenantry, and I hope I may say, without breach of
confidence, that to my own knowledge the sufferings
of the Irish tenantry found an active sympathiser in
Mrs. Gladstone.

There can hardly ever have been, I suppose, a busier
man than Mr. Gladstone during the last twenty years
of his life. In addition to all his administrative and
Parliamentary work he was constantly taking on him-
self all manner of other public engagements, literary
work, social work, and mental excursions into this or
that department of intellectual life and research wholly
unconcerned with the routine business of his life. Yet
he always seemed able to spare time for the purpose of
doing quickly some kindly action. I remember once
being deeply interested in the case of a friend of mine
who had been at one time concerned in a publishing
business, but who had been compelled by ill-health to
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